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raja's temperament the most soothing of medicines.  He
can talk art with his friend Mr. Spielrnann, politics and
India with the Secretary of State for India and others
whom he knows; he can discuss Baroda with men who
are still serving or have recently served there; and recall
memories with such bygone servants as Colonel Meade, his
erstwhile Resident. A quiet and regular life with pleasant
company and real conversation is worth to an active mind
such as his more than all the sight-seeing of Europe, and
though no one wishes to deny the Maharaja a change, or
to enforce upon him the London fog when St. Moritz is
beckoning, it is permissible to doubt whether the restless
pursuit of relaxation and rest, which always elude capture,
is not more harmful in the long run than the eccentricities
of the English climate. The days were long past when the
Maharaja in the heyday of his powers lay under the frown
of the Government of India and the India Office. If the
Press on the death of Jaisinh Rao had recalled, in varying
degrees of asperity, incidents that belonged to those
clouded times, they were buried now in oblivion.   The
King's reception of his visitor had always been cordial;
the Prince of Wales had been a guest at Baroda; Lord
Birkenhead had been entirely friendly.

The work in Baroda had of course been going steadily
on. Such work as it was thought expedient to send to
Europe was regularly dispatched, and the Dewan and
others kept His Highness informed of the progress of
affairs by means of the letters which have been prescribed
for the purpose. The work done was, therefore, light.
The Maharaja kept and still keeps a controlling hand over
Baroda affairs, but the bulk of the work is done in the first
instance by the Dewan in Council, and it is only when the
Maharaja seriously questions the wisdom of a decision
that he intervenes. He reserves to himself the higher
sovereign powers as his right, but those most frequently